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OU will find enclosed a check for 

twelve dollars ($12) to cover the 
cost of four delegates’ tickets to the 
Pe dae Convention. 


N. N.—N.Y. 


This was the first complete reg- 
istration for 1936—dated January 
30, 1936. But the following let- 
ter stole a march on all the en- 
tries: 


oO’ interest in the approaching 
C. S. P. A. Convention increases. 
You said you'd like to comment in 
“The Review” on our getting together 
money and delegates eight months in 
advance. You may doso. We've had 
a good time doing it. 


G. K.—Wis. 


A S we intend to send a delegate to 


your Convention, we should very 
much like to know where the Conven- 
tion is to be held, the exact time, and 
other Convention notes. Will you 
please send us detailed information at 
your very earliest convenience? 


K. W.—Ohio. 


This letter came before the Con- 
vention circulars were placed in 
the mail. It shows the anticipa- 
tion with which student editors 
and advisers look forward to the 
annual C. S. P. A. Conventions 
and the plans that are made long 
in advance for delegates and rep- 
resentation at the meetings. 


NCLOSED is our entry fee and 

form. We are inclosing two copies 
each of our two issues this school year. 
Depression still prevents us from pub- 
lishing ten issues as in the past. 


A. P.—N. D. 


I NCLOSED is my check and entries 
for the C. S. P. A. Contest. I’m 
sorry they are late but it took so long 
for the blank to arrive that we were 
unable to get it off sooner. I shall try 
to send it by the first boat south. 


E. K.—Alaska. 


en you for taking care of my 
inquiry about the Twelfth Annual 
Contest and the opportunity for allow- 
ing us to enter at this late date... . 
I know that we shall gain by having 
this privilege of belonging to this as- 
sociation. 


M. D.—IIl. 


LETTERS from the Members 


I am sending in this letter the entry 
form for your contest and the check 
to cover the entry fee .... there are 
only sixteen copies due to the fact that 
our school opened late because of in- 
fantile paralysis. We are very glad to 
be able to enter the contest and are 
sure that we shall be helped. 
M. A.—N. C. 


HANKS for the reminder. In our 
bustle of preparing for the mid- 
year examinations, your first letter was 
disregarded. Our first issue, October, 
was sold out, except one copy for our 
files. May we substitute January, or 
is there a penalty for substitution? 
M. R.—N. J. 
Frequently old members are dis- 
tressed at apparent oversights. 
We make a points of writing them 
if their publications do not appear 
in the list of entries. Often local 
conditions, such as this letter re- 
veals, have prevented the entry of 
the publications, much to the dis- 
appointment of the editors. With 
reference to the omission of one 
number, we are always happy to 
make arrangements to meet what- 
ever conditions may prevent a 
paper from observing the general 
rules. In the school press field 
there are many instances where 
strict adherence to the rules can- 
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not be observed because of matter 
beyond the control of the publi- 
cation’s staff. The C. S. P. A. is 
glad to make the necessary read- 
justments. 


HANK you for the information 
you sent in response to my in- 
quiry .... entries, fees and forms are 
being forwarded. ... While this is our 
first attempt at a news magazine in our 
school, and hampered as we have been 
in getting it firmly grounded, we are 
rather proud of our attempt. We shall 
look forward to any criticism and ad- 
vise which may be forthcoming from 
you. May we express our sincere ap- 
preciation for the privilege of becom- 
ing a member of the association. 


W. C.—Idaho. 


HANK you kindly for your letter. 

. entry blank. I appreciate very 

much your personal interest... . as 

our paper cannot arrive onethe regu- 

lar closing date. I trust thaf-our pub- 

lication will receive an award When the 

final judging is done. I can say that 

local interest is high in this our second 

year of jublication. I shall await with 
eagerness the result of the judging. 


L. M.—Alaska. 


OUR “United Front” program 

has “gone over” well here. We 
liked the idea. Students are especially 
enthusiastic over the “Recreation and 
Health” issue which we are getting out 
in May and “Local Boy Makes Good” 
which we will get out in June. To- 
morrow our “Commerce and Industry” 
issue comes out. We'll send you a 
copy. 

G. K.—Wis. 


SHOULD like to express to you 
my sincere appreciation for the 
generosity with which you dealt with 
our annual. We appreciate the rating 
very highly. The medal we shall 
cherish for many years. Your criti- 
cisms and analyses were very helpful 
to us in planning a new yearbook. You 
are doing a real service in ‘improving 
the annuals in our secondary schools. 
C. H.—Ohio 
We are deeply appreciative of 
these words. It is worth the whole 
task to receive them. And it jus- 
tifies the time we spent deliberat- 
ing the move and planning the 
critique. 
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CONVENTION Speakers Being Assembled 


ITH preliminary registrations indicating an increase 
in Convention attendance over that of 1935, with an 
upturn in total magazine and newspaper contest en- 
tries, and with acceptances by speakers well in advance of 
those of preceding years, the Twelfth Annual Convention 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association is expected to mark 
a new high point in Convention, 
Contest and Association history. 
Leading the list of speakers is 
the name of Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, wife of the President 
of the United States, who will be 
the guest of the Association at its 
annual luncheon and will also 
speak to the 1600 or more dele- 
gates and advisers assembled to 
hear her. The “First Lady” will be seated at the head table 
with members of the Board of Governors and other officers 
of the Association. 
A FIGURE well known to C. S. P. A. delegates and to 
the newspaper, writing, and publishing fraternity, and 
a close friend of Mrs. Roosevelt, will likewise be the guest 
of the Association and, it is hoped, a speaker. Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, Editor of the “Herald-Tribune Magazine,” 
and, more recently, Editor of “This Week,” a weekly Sun- 
day supplement to many leading newspapers having a circu- 
lation in excess of four and one-half millions, has appeared 
on the C. S. P. A. program on several occasions. She is in 
great demand as a speaker not only for the sincerity and 
force of her beliefs but for her great personal charm. Her 
reply to our invitation is typical of many we have received, 
“Of course I’ll come. I like to be with the editors of the 
school papers. I wish I could be with you more often.” 
The opening meeting will be addressed by Lester Markel, 
Sunday Editor of the New York Times, who will give a 
brilliant interpretation of the newspaper as a great informa- 
tional institution. The following day, Captain “Bill” Has- 
kell, assistant to the president of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, is sched- 
uled to deliver one of his highly 
instructive and entertaining talks 
on newspapers and their place in 
one’s daily life. He usually drives 
home each point with a pertinent 
story. He will speak informally to the delegates rather than 
make a “speech.” “Bill” Haskell does not like to make a 
speech, cannot be persuaded to make a speech, but will 
speak on newspapers at the drop of a hat, particularly to 
school editors and staff members, with a facility that belies 
his protests that he can’t tell them a thing they don’t know. 
6672 ELIEVE.it-or-Not” Ripley will be the feature of the 
late Friday afternoon program. He has an inex- 
haustible fund of information on the peculiarities of the 
world and its people and, as is usual with our Convention 
speakers, accepted with alacrity when we asked him to ap- 
pear again on the program. He said he hadn’t forgotten 
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Leaders in NEWSPAPER, MAGA- 
ZINE, WRITING, and PUBLISH- 
ING world volunteer their services 
for WORLD’S LARGEST GATH- 
ERING of SCHOOL EDITORS, 
Staff Members and Advisers. 


Annual C. S. P. A. CONVEN- 
tion Speakers List is Led by 
“FIRST LADY.” 





the good time he had with us before and was glad to come 
back. 

With him will be William W. Chaplin, former corre- 
spondent for Universal Service in Ethiopia, an “ace” war 
reporter, who has just returned to the United States. We 
believe his appearance on the 
C. S. P. A. program will be his 
first on a lecture program to ex- 
tend throughout the country and 
his experiences are well worth 
listening to. 

L ONG a familiar figure in 

school and professional jour- 
nalism, Dr. George Gallup, 
founder of Quill and Scroll, vis- 
iting professor of journalism at 
Columbia University, and Direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Public Opinion, syndicating 
the highly significant “America Speaks” to papers through- 
out the United States, will open the Saturday morning gen- 
eral session. Dr. Gallup’s surveys are read with eagerness 
by people in all walks of life and his predictions are becom- 
ing the authoritative bases of political hopes and programs. 

Mrs. Irita Van Doren, Editor of “Books,” the book review 
publication of the Herald-Tribune, will present a topic of 
her choice. So popular have her talks become and so well 
has information concerning her charm of presentation been 
handed down from delegate to delegate from year to year 
that the crowd pressing about the room assigned to her 
would have prevented her entrance on two previous oc- 
casions had not your Director come to her rescue. 

Professor John Bakeless, the author of the only book on 
magazine makeup in print, will come up from his desk at 
New York University to tell the magazine people how it is 
done and how it should be done. From the executive board 
of the New York Sun will come Gilbert Hodges to repre- 
sent that newspaper and to give the benefit of his experiences 
to the delegates. The Sun has one of the best educational 
pages in the whole country. 

ROM the staff of the Herald- 
Tribune and the New York 
Times will come a score of their 
leading writers and reporters. Both 
newspapers will open their build- 
ings on Thursday and Friday eve- 
nings for those delegates and advisers who would like to 
visit their world famed plants. Tickets may be secured for 
these trips at the registration desk in McMillin Theater 
lobby. Parties are limited and scheduled for definite hours 
in order that all who wish may be accommodated and that 
no one may miss the explanations of the accompanying 
guides. 

Mr. Rufino Gonzales, a noted typography expert, will se- 
lect twenty school newspapers at random from the exhibit 
in the Lounge and Music Room of John Jay Hall and point 
out their features and their defects. He will also answer 
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An Experiment in Non- 
Commercial Advertising... 


By BOB HEACOCK 


City Publicity Editor, “Scribe News,” 
Oakland, California, Technical High School 


HE hpyothetical problem of the 

meeting of an irresistible force 

and an immovable object was 
faced, in an unusual form, by the 
“Scribe News,” a student paper pub- 
lished weekly by the Technical High 
School, in Oakland, California. 

The irresistible force, in this case, 
was the “Scribe” itself, in a move- 
ment to increase its size by one hun- 
dred twelve column inches. The im- 
movable object, on the other hand, 
was a double-headed monster in the 
form of two rulings by the Oakland 
Board of Education. The first, a de- 
cree, passed about twenty years ago, 
prohibiting to school publications the 
use of commercial advertising; the sec- 
ond, a recent order to the effect that 
there be no added linotype composi- 
tion. 

The former order, though beyond 
the personal memory of any of the 
present staff, has, it is thought, an 
unique history. About twenty-five or 
thirty years ago there was only one 
high school publication in this city, it 
was printed commercially, and mer- 
chants were always glad to advertise 
in it. But the number of high schools 
jumped to three, then to five, (there are 
now eight regular high schools) until 
it reached the point where it became 
impossible for advertisers to stand the 
pace. 


BOUT this time, however, the 

Board of Education wanted to or- 
ganize and equip a printing shop in one 
of the high schools, but, due to strong 
opposition from the printing unions, 
nothing was done. 

For months, matters stood dead- 
locked, until the shop-keepers thought 
of a plan. They sent a representative 
to the board to say they (the mer- 
chants) would use their influence with 
the unions if the board would pass a 
rule against the soliciting of ads by 
high school students. The board 
agreed, and the unions were persuaded 
to withdraw their objections. 

The reason for the latter taboo is 
obvious when one realizes that seven 
four-page weeklies, consisting of five 
sixteen-inch columns to the page, must 
be composed, set up, and printed every 
five days. The eighth school, par- 
tially under the direction of the Uni- 
versity of California, issues a small 
daily, printed in its own small shop. 


Two 


Necessity ... Mother 
of Invention 


HEN we saw a news story in 
“Scribe News” to the effect 

that it was going to be issued in an 
enlarged form and yet not run the 
usual form of commercial ad, we 
Here 
is the story from one of the “City 
Publicity” members of the staff at the 
That 


term in itself is a mew one for a 


wrote to see how it was done. 


time the change was made. 


staff member, at least, to us, but 
we are always being surprised with 
this progressive 
publication under the direction of its 
adviser, Miss Jessie Smith. 


innovations from 
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The “Scribe’s” proposition, however, 
was to enlarge to six eighteen-inch col- 
umn’s to the page, the added space to 
be filled with hand-set ads about such 
school affairs as: dances, sports, stu- 
dent body cards, student publications 
(there are two beside the “Scribe,”) 
etc. It was approved by the board, 
but with the understanding that it be 
on a strictly experimental basis. The 
most recent innovation is the allotment 
of space to candidates for student body 
offices. The plan has been in opera- 
tion for several months, and, we be- 
lieve, has been a complete success. 
This is borne out by the recent receipt 
of permission to continue for another 
term. 


RIGINALLY the papers were 

mainly financed by the advertise- 
ments placed in them by merchants, 
but the new ruling stopped this source 
of income, so student-body funds were 
diverted for the purpose, while the 
board underwrote the cost of typeset- 
ting and printing as a part of their ed- 
ucational program. Today, the “Scribe” 
has a semi-annuai budget of approxi- 
mately $270 for a semester averaging 
eighteen issues. This money, from the 
sale of student-body cards, is spent for 
ink, paper, engravings, etc. Photo- 
graphs cost little, as the paper possesses 
a “Graflex” camera, one of the students 
takes the pictures, and developing is 
done in the school dark-room. Any 
pictures which cannot be taken this 
way are done by a professional, free 


of charge, as a part of his advertising 
campaign. 

The student-body card, sold for 
fifty cents, entitles the holder to re- 
ceive a “Scribe” each week, to re- 
duced rates on all football, basketball, 
and baseball games, and track events, 
and possession is one of the require 
ments of admission to any of the honor 
societies. At present, about ninety per 
cent of the students hold cards. 

It is the circulation manager’s duty 
to see that only card holders receive 
“Scribes,” this being accomplished by 
planned distribution. Once a month, 
each teacher checks the number of 
card holders in her class for the period 
during which the papers are distrib- 
uted, and sends the results to the 
“Scribe” office, where they are tabu- 
lated and checked against the office 
records. Regular routes are assigned, 
and only enough copies are left in the 
rooms to supply subscribers. 

For thirty years and more, there 
has been a fine spirit of loyalty to Tech- 
nical’s publications, and, in character 
with that interest shown in former 
years, is the reception the students 
have accorded the new  six-column 
“Scribe” with its non-commercial ads. 


Steps Ahead 


According to an announcement from 
the news service of Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, Junior College, “El Don,” the 
college newspaper, became the first 
junior college newspaper to inaugurate 
the use of late news photographs. It 
printed two full pages of these pictures 
in addition to the regular rotogravure. 
The pictures will be the pick of inter- 
national news stories. 

We congratulate “El Don” on this 
forward looking step but we believe it 
removes the publication from _ the 
strictly amateur class to which C. S. 
P. A. members aspire. 


Recognized 
Through the kindness of Mr. A. M. 


Paulson, superintendent of the Cooper- 
town Public Schools, Cooperstown, 
North Dakota, we learn “that a de- 
partment of Publications has been ad- 
ded to the sectional groups of the 
North Dakota Education Association. 
The Swate Secretary of the N. D. E. A. 
is M. E. McCurdy, Delendricie Build- 
ing, Fargo, N. D., and the officers 
of the publications group are Miss 
Jeanette Steinborn, Valley City, A. M. 
Paulson, Cooperstown, and Miss C. 
Rafshol, Lakota, secretary.” 


The Cover 


The picture printed on the front 
cover is of the interior of Low Library, 
as viewed from the main entrance. 
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Making Printing Plates for School Publications 


By ADOLPH J. SCHABEL 


Publication Sponsor, “The Portal,” Schuyler 
Senior High School, Albany, N. Y. 


UMEROUS attempts have been 

made to make possible for school 

publications an economical meth- 
od of producing printing plates for il- 
lustrative material. The ideal striven 
for has been a method that is econ- 
omical and simple enough to command 
frequent use by embryo illustrators 
and art editors. 

With this thought in mind, a study 
has been made of the older, almost 
forgotten, methods of producing print- 
ing plates for illustrating purposes. 
Just how were printing plates made in 
the “good-old-hand-work days?” 

The wood cuts or engravings so 
common in the old days led to the de- 
velopment and frequent use of the de- 
servedly popular present-day linoleum 
block prints in school publications. 

Linoleum blocks are not costly, are 
easy to engrave, and may be produced 
entirely in the school. Many school 
magazines have made use of linoleum 
for their cover designs because of the 
low cost and simplicity of engraving 
this material. These blocks open the 


path to printed expression for the stu- 
dent artists and are, therefor, planned 


and produced in most art classes in our 
schools. 

Linoleum blocks may be bought 
ready for use or may be made in the 
school. Strips of non-inlaid and un- 
glazed linoleum (battleship linoleum is 
best) may be obtained from most furn- 
iture stores. A piece of linoleum glued 
fast to a wood base must be type-high 
(.918 inch) for letterpress printing. 


7 design, preferably made up of 
solid blacks and whites, must be 
reversed and transferred onto the lin- 
oleum block. No shading of tones or 
extremely fine lines are possible. En- 
graving tools are used to outline and 
cut out the parts not wanted in the 
finished cut or print. 

Because of the large number of stu- 
dents who like to draw cartoons and 
the desirability of inserting an_ illus- 
tration here and there to relieve the 
monotony of the printed page, another 
method more suitable for use in school 
work was sought. Cartoons are often 
the drawings most observed—everyone 
admits the appeal of an amusing pic- 
ture. Here lies an opportunity for a 
young artist who can see and repro- 
duce the funny side of school life. 

Before the use of the camera and the 
use of acids in the etching of zinc and 
copper for illustrations, chalk or mud- 
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process plates were used. The chalk- 
plate engraving method affords an in- 
expensive means of making illustra- 
tions, particularly cartooning, can be 
produced easily and quickly, and, best 
of all, is engraved just as it will appear 
on the printed page, not in reverse, as 
is necessary with the linoleum illustra- 
tion. This method was referred to in 
the old hand-work days as gypsogra- 
phy. 

Recently a new product much like 
the old type coated plate has been in- 
troduced. The chief difference between 
the old and the new type of chalk 
plate is in the firmness of the chalk or 
clay-like coating. 


hen chalk plate may be bought or 
it may be made in school. It con- 
sists of a sheet of steel or bakelite 
coated with a chalk-like substance. A 
handy, economical, “makure printing 
plate work-kit” will soon be placed on 
the market. This kit contains sufh- 
cient material and instructions for mak- 
ing, coating, engraving, or casting (in 
rubber) school-made_ chalk plates, 
plastic impression moulds, and stereo- 
type mats. 

The picture is drawn directly on the 
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Does Thorough 
Job... Always 


HENEVER Mr. Schabel, long 
active in the school press field, 
writes an article for “The Review,” 
it covers the subject thoroughly. Here 
we have a sample of his work which 
will help all who publish school pe- 
riodicals, whether they are of one 
type or another. 

Mr. Schabel is intensely practical 
as the listing of his background would 
indicate. Related Book- 
work Instructor for printers at Schuy- 
ler Senior High; was compositor and 
page makeup supervisor for the New 
Bedford, Mass., “Standard,” printing 
instructor at Normandin Junior High, 
New Bedford, planner and printer of 
“Northern Light,” its magazine, then 
sponsor for the “Vocational Messen- 
ger” of Vocational High in Albany, 
now absorbed into Schyler High, and 
sponsor of “The Portal” as this arti- 
cle indicates. He is likewise the pos- 
sessor of a C. S. P. A. Honor Key as 
this outline of his services to the 


He is now 


school press field might indicate. 


chalk plate as it will appear when 
printed. A simple, inexpensive, and 
efficient help in copying, is a reflex 
copying device now being sold under 
the trade names of Graphoscope, Ject- 
ascope, Reflectograph, Sketch-Quick, 
and Sketching Spectacles. No draw- 
ing experience is necessary. Steel pen- 
cils, or gravers, are used to cut into 
the composition on the chalk plates. 
Very fine lines and cross-hatching may 
be produced without difficulty. 

At the Boston (Mass.) Conference 
of Printing Instructors, (June, 1935), 
Crawford Park, of Youngstown (Ohio) 
High School, described a very simple 
and economical method of making cuts 
from papier-mache mats. 

A mat is impressed with a high-light 
halftone screen. Then the drawing is 
transferred to the prepared mat sur- 
face, using carbon paper. The back 
of the mat is moistened (not soaked) 
and then every carbon line retraced 
with a medium-hard pencil and fairly 
heavy but even pressure. Mat is then 
ready for casting in either metal (lead), 
rubber, or celluloid. 


F OUR recently introduced stereo- 
typing ink (and ink powder) prod- 
ucts enable one to make stereotype mats 
from paper and cardboard. The pro- 
cess is based on the application of a 
liquid ink (made from a special powd- 
er), to suitable cardboard (tagboard, 
boxboard, bristol, etc.) When heated 
in stereotyping, the cardboard expands 
or puffs up wherever the solution has 
been applied. 

If preferred, the drawing may be 
made with lithographic ink, pencil, or 
crayon, known as tusche, which in itself 
rejects this special solution. When 
the solution is applied to a tusche 
drawing it will adhere to the card- 
board in all areas not covered by tus- 
che. The tusche is then removed with 
turpentine and the prepared cardboard 
is placed face up in an oven or over a 
radiator so that it may be heated and 
dried. All the areas originally repre- 
sented by the whites of the drawing 
will swell or puff up where covered with 
solution. 

Unlike the linoleum engravings, the 
chalk-plates, papier-mache mats, and 
and the mats produced by use of ster- 
eotyping ink (and powder) such as nu- 
mats, makurmats, redicasts, and art- 
craftmats, all require casting in either 
metal, rubber, or celluloid in order 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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ARE CONVENTIONS WORTH 
WHILE? 


HE following editorial was taken from the January, 

1936, issue of the quarterly “High Lights of Massa- 

chusetts,” an elementary school in Atlantic City, N. J., 
as being an excellent piece of work for any school and 
particularly pertinent to the current issue of “The Review.” 
A feature of the editorial page in this publication is that 
each editorial is signed by the writer in his own handwriting 
which is excellently reproduced by the mimeograph ma- 
chine. The publication is under the general direction of 
Mrs. Anna S. Hake who is also president of the New 
Jersey Elementary School Press Association. 


ARE CONVENTIONS WORTH WHILE? 


If you are of the opinion that staff members on an 
elementary publication are wasting time when they attend 
conventions, I wish to assure you that you are wrong. 

Last March I had the privilege of attending the C.S.P.A. 
convention at Columbia University in the city of New 
York. I was away from my parents from early Thursday 
morning until late afternoon of the following Sunday. In 
those four days the amount of knowledge I acquired was 
really great. I believe I never learned more in any other 
four days of my life. My parents feel the same as I do 
about the benefit I gain from going on trips and attending 
convention meetings. That is why they were anxious to have 
me attend the school press meeting in Philadelphia last fall 
and eager to hear what I had to say on my return from 
the Jefferson Hotel November 9. I have not yet finished 
talking about the November meeting at the Jefferson. We 
heard so much and saw sc many different publications on 
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exhibition that we have plenty of new ideas for out 
“High Lights” now 
— Bernard Shuman. 
t y y 


ON RESOLUTIONS 


O better editorial could appear here than a copy of 
N the resolutions adopted at the Washington meeting 

of the American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism. It represents the consensus of opinion of men 
trained in the professional field who have become teachers 
of journalism by virtue of their eminence. They are worthy 
of sober thought and earnest consideration. The perspective 
which the members of the Association enjoy enables them 
to see us in a light different from our own and we who are 
closely associated with school periodicals and the press 
movement must guard ourselves against the autointoxica- 
tion of too frequent and flagrant introspection. 

“Whereas the number of high schools, junior colleges 
and other institutions giving journalism courses continues 
to increase and their offerings to expand, be it resolved 
that the American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
reiterates the sense of the resolution adopted at its 1930 
convention to the effect that professional or formal training 
for journalism be confined to those colleges and universities 
which are able to organize it efficiently, to staff it adequate- 
ly, and to supplement the formal courses with the proper 
laboratory facilities and professional connections, and par- 
ticularly that the high schools limit their field of activity 
to the school community.” 
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FOR FIFTY YEARS 

OR half a century the State Teachers College at Tren- 
F ton, N. J., has had its “Signal.” The first issue came 
off the press in December, 1885, and the anniversary 
was observed during the week of December 9. Quite appro- 
priate to the occasion, the editors published a daily paper 
for that week just to show what should be done to em- 
phasize the importance of the event and held a banquet on 
one evening with “College Publications: Mirrors and Mould- 
ers of College Life” as the theme. 

Starting as an eighteen page magazine by seven boys, 
members of one of the three undergraduate organizations, 
the Thencanic Society, it continued publication until 1918 
when it was discontinued. It was revived on Friday, De- 
cember 13, 1929, as a four page, bi-weekly newspaper. This 
time it was an all-school publication where formerly it was 
the aim and object of the Thencanic Society to publish the 
“Signal.” Originally the “Signal”, it is now the “State Sig- 
nal,” just as Trenton Normal School has become the State 
Teachers College. 

As a souvenir of the anniversary, a photographic repro- 
duction of the original copy was made and given to friends 
and subscribers. It was an eighteen page and cover exact 
duplicate of Volume I, No. 1. Of the original issue the 
old “New York World” said, ‘There are seven editors and 
a whole school full of reporters; so it ought to be a success.” 
The first issue was sold all over the city, in the railroad sta- 
tions, and distributed by the news agencies. 

During the anniversary week during which the daily was 
published, arrangements were made by the staff with the 
“Trenton Times” and the United Press to “print up to the 
minute news of national and international scope.” 

The staff of the “Signal” has taken an active part in the 
work of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association and the 
present Editor-in-Chief, Miss Faye V. Schulman, is one of 
the moving spirits of the newly formed Associated Teachers 
College Press, which succeeds the old Schools of Educa- 


tion Division. 
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Shall We Give the NEWS a 


Feature Slant? 





Yes, Say Some Advisers; No, from others; 
With Limitations, Says the Third Group 


WARNING comes from Mr. J. 

Mackintosh Hays, adviser to 
“Westminster News,” Westminster 
School, Simsbury, Conn. He says, 
“Pretty dangerous for youngsters— 
needs careful handling lest taken too 
far. Personally I prefer to discourage 
it. 

Using the feature when necessary is 
the advice of Mr. F. Ray Rogers, ad- 
viser to “The Sentinel,” Carrington, 
N. D., High School, who writes, “News 
must be kept alive, but care must be 
exercised to prevent high school jour- 
nalists from thinking feature style is 
preferable to straight news at any time. 
Some high school newspapers may go 
to the extreme. Make your story in- 
teresting and feature style might be 
necessary to do so.” 

Terse and to the point is the reply 
of Mr. C. S. Mitchell, adviser of “The 
Polygon,” Poly Prep Country Day 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., “Use any 
means to make a story interesting. Why 
worry about whether it’s ‘news’ or 
‘feature’?” 

Miss Mary E. Capley, adviser to 
“The Cogwheel,” Mechanic Arts High 
School, St. Paul, Minn., gives us food 
for thought in her comments. “I be- 
lieve that it helps to give color and 
life to a news story if it is not used 
to excess and if it does not degenerate 
into mere editorializing. I do not be- 
lieve in using the style of the maga- 
zine ‘Time’ as I have found advocated. 
I consider it clear beyond high school 
students and I am sure it would repre- 
sent the views of the adviser. To in- 
terpret the news requires a breadth of 
knowledge and an ability to write far 
beyond the average seventeen year 


old.” 

A DECIDED opinion is this, “In 
the city daily, No; in the school 

paper to enliven old news, I believe it 

is desirable,” from Miss Anita Wag- 

ner, adviser of “The Hi-Times,” Mur- 

phy High School, Mobile, Ala. 

A challenge to a student’s ability is 
seen by William R. Gantz, director of 
the “Piedmont Highlander,” Piedmont, 
Calif. He advises, “Yes, by all means, 
this director advocates following fea- 
ture news style. Novice writers, how- 
ever, should not be allowed or encour- 
aged to go too far afield in its use. 

“I have always maintained that the 
first paragraph at least should give a 
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HIS the 


opinions of faculty advisers on 


article, comprising 
the topic of whether school news 
should be given a feature slant, was 
begun in the February issue and is 
concluded with this installment. 


* 


fairly complete picture of the event 
with the most interesting and attrac- 
tive features emphasized. 

“In my experience, I have found 
that the training received in writing 
summary leads in a feature style does 
more in the way of co-ordinate think- 
ing for the writers than any other ex- 
ercise. Attempting to write about usual 
happenings in an unusual way should 
prove a real challenge to all high 
school news students.” 


C HECKING from the reader point 
of view, Mrs. L. N. Winifred K. 
Crawford, adviser of “The Breeze” of 
Santa Maria Union High School and 
Junior College, Santa Maria, Califor- 
nia, writes, “In reply to your inquiry 


Aims of A.T.C.P. 
Are Set Forth 


HE Associated Teachers’ College 

Press seeks through the coordin- 
ated efforts of undergraduates, grad- 
uates, and advisers, to define and to 
further the attainment of those distin- 
guishing features which should mark 
the Teachers College publications. 

This organization does not sponsor 
the distribution of materials or speci- 
fic aids. It seeks, rather, to provide 
certain controlling basic standards and 
aims which should mark the periodicals 
of the division, at the same time en- 
couraging to the fullest extent the ex- 
pression of individuality. 

Each year a theme is to be developed 
through the monthly issues of “The 
School Press Review,” culminating in 
a series of meetings planned for the 
annual March Convention; that of ad- 
viser, the student, and the journalist. 
In March, 1936, one of the meetings 
will be devoted to the perfection of a 
new rating plan for judging Teachers 
College publications. 


concerning feature slants on news 
stories, I think it desirable especially 
in the weekly paper which is the type 
found in most high schools. I find 
that my students are more original and 
natural in their writing and produce a 
more interesting story if I tell them 
to make it a feature. I usually tell 
them to be impersonal and caution 
them to be sure and gather all their 
facts. 

“The result is usually a lively, col- 
orful news story. My experience has 
been that if I direct a news story, I 
usually get a listing of facts ironed out 
to a pattern which seems more suit- 
able for the adult daily. 

“If the test is interested readers, I 
feel that I can claim justification for 
my belief, for our readers have as- 
sured us many times that they read 
everything in the paper for fear they 
will miss something. I don’t think 
this would be the situation if the stories 
didn’t tempt the reader with their fea- 
ture slants. 

“I think it was ‘Quill and Scroll’ 
magazine that suggested to high school 
writers the advisability of following 
the style of ‘Time’ magazine. The 
point they made was that because they 
were weekly, much of their news al- 
ready had been given publicity and 
was included as a matter of schooi 
record. 

“I am enclosing clippings showing 
my idea of how news stories may be 
given feature slants and yet remain im- 
personal. I am also sending another 
clipping from the Santa Barbara ‘Morn- 
ing Press’ whose comments on our 
paper seem to be in line with your 
question.” 


S PACE prevents printing the clip- 
pings but the comments of Tom 
Collison, night editor of the Santa 
Barbara “Morning Press” in his 
“Buenos Dois” column are pertinent 
to the question even though he printed 
his remarks nearly two months before 
we proposed this question to the ad- 
visers. 

He said:—‘The stereotyped school 
of so-called practical journalism is re- 
sponsible for the dullness of the aver- 
age newspaper today. For the most 
part an Atlantic coast daily on a given 
day may carry practically the same 
news, and features, as a Pacific coast 
daily. Newspapers that stray from 
the stereotyped, are noticed immediate- 
ly. They are extremely rare. 


“*Time’ and ‘Fortune’ have thrown 
aside all the ragged precedents of jour- 
nalism and built publications the edi- 
tors believed the people wanted. Their 
integrity and astuteness has been well 
rewarded. ‘Time’ and ‘Fortune’ are 
at the top of the heap, today.” 


And now we rest our case. 





A PAGE OF POETRY 


ELECTED from the pages of the 
4 “Dome,” the magazine of the 

Richmond Hill High School, New 
York City, by the adviser, Miss Doro- 
thy T. Houghton, these poems repre- 
sent some of the best which have 
appeared in that outstanding publica- 
tion. 
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Obtuse 


Surely you must see it— 

The smooth, green slope, the rounded 
hill, one scarlet tree, 

And silent fields as far as you can see; 

The veil of rain, cool in your face, 
falling with muffled rustlings 
on the grass, 

That sounds with friendly squishes as 
you pass, 

Like some unpatterned symphony. 

And yet you’re saying silly things to me 

About an itemized report, detailed 
accounts, that unchecked bill— 

"You know, if I don’t do it, no one 
will.” 

And I say yes, and smile, 

And all the while, 

There’s something in me, shouting, 
“Can’t you see you should be 
still!” 

—Irma Zwergel. 
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Ever Since 

The night was very cool for June— 
and very still, 

With now and then a sudden, moody 
breeze 

That lightly swept across the lake, 
and left 

A trail of shimmering ripples, 

To splash with little plopping sounds. 

Upon the shore. 


The water—silver-gray and cool, and 
strange, 

Reflected shining, changing waves of 
light 

From a young spring moon—and one 
bright star— 

So low above the hill across the lake 

One could reach up 

And touch it. 


I heard the leaves outside murmur 

As some sudden breeze sifted through 
them softly; 

And then you said, “Shall we paddle 
down to Lake End? 

It’s not very late; the lake is calm 
tonight; 

And the moon will be brighter .. . . 

Later. 


I looked at all the work spread out 
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before me— 
The books and papers—things that 
must be done— 
And with a sudden pang of conscience 
said, “Some other time.” 
And as I said it, knew that somehow 
other times don’t ever come— 
And have been sorry ever sice. 
—Irma Zwergel. 
Y q Y 


The Clipper 
Home from the back of 
she came, 


And none that would say her nay, 
With her truck in the clouds, 


And the wind in her shrouds, 
And her fore-foot smothered in spray. 


the world 


Sedate she lies at the master’s wharf, 
With her wind-worn canvas furled, 
But she’s faint for a breeze 

From the purple seas 


On the other side of the world. 


Home from the ends of the earth she 
came, 
But there’s none that can bid her stay, 
And you'll wake in the dawn 
To find her gone, 
With the sea wind leading the way. 
—Richard O’Dea. 


i of 
Mute 


I can never write—can never express 
This restless surging within me, 
These words, rising near the surface, 
to float 
Silently away—foam upon the sea 


Of my thoughts. 


Never can I plunge into the well- 
springs of my heart 
To emerge, dripping but triumphant, 
with even a part 
Of my treasure. 


No, I can only view, 

The soft, shadowed dusk of cathedrals, 

Wild plum blossoms drifting noise- 
lessly, 

The sullen grayness of scudding clouds 


Breaking into silver strings of rain. 


No, I can only rue 
This poignant groping. 
Can only sit and muse—wondering— 
If ever this inward flickering will flare 
Into bright flame. 
—H. George. 


yon oe 


The Sea Cook 
Oh, the cook on the ship is greatly 
abused, 
But a jolly good cookie is he; 


He’s heckled and hooted and highly 
misused, 

But oh, what a shipmate at sea. 

For ’tis he who does taste all the savory 

stews 

To please both the captain and mate, 

While to us comes the pork, as tough 
as our shoes, 

So we josh him and think it is great. 


Though we curse him and pass a 
contemptuous look, 
He can bear with a stiff upper lip; 
Not many there are who think of a 
cook 
As the steadiest man on the ship. 
—Allan Brooks, ’36. 
Ye oe 


The Sailboat 
She swayed with a wonderful grace- 
fulness 
On the toss of the bounding sea; 
She laughed at the ocean’s clumsy 
attempt 
To halt her gaiety. 


She bowed with a glowing liveliness 
At the fresh pink smile of the sun. 
Then she waved with pride as she felt 
the tide 


Come in when the day was done. 


She called to the moon when that soft 
dim light 
Peeped down at her slender white 
sail. 
Then shyly she sighed as she started 
to glide 
Away in a misty light veil. 


She played awhile on the green sea 
waves 
As they threw her to and fro; 
Then silently sought a distant port 
To cuddle her tired bow. 
—Lillian Reichard. 
7 7 7 
Dogs and People 
He waits for me till I come home, 
He lies upon the stairs; 
He runs and jumps all over me 
Do I care about shedding hairs? 
As if I were all that he required, 
He comes to me at night; 
And when we both are very tired 
He stays and snuggles tight. 
“A dog in the bedroom, horrors! 
Worse yet, upon the bed! 
Hair upon the best rug! 
Child, where is your head?” 
So a woman told me, 
Scornfully enough. 
I scoffed and felt a cool, moist nose, 
And in silence gave rebuff. 


—Doris Knoll. 
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that they may be used for printing. 
Schools that do not choose to have 
students work with the molten metal, 
necessary for casting in metal, may find 
it possible to have type-metal nega- 
tives or castings made from the engrav- 
ed process plates or prepared mats at 
local printing or newspaper plants. 


A N electric dry-heat letterpress type 
of moulding press has been devel- 
oped for the making of rubber stereo- 
type printing plates. In recent years 
much progress has been made in the 
use of rubber moulded plates. While 
work, at present, is limited to a 3/2”’x 
5” size on this press, most of the av- 
erage school’s illustrations can be taken 
care of. The equipment and material 
is easily handled, inexpensive, odorless, 
and simple enough for use in any 
school. 

Stereotype rubber comes in rolls and 
is sold at about eighty cents per pound. 
There are approximately 135 square 
inches (8% x16”) in a one pound 
strip. A piece slightly larger in size 
than the design is cut and placed upon 
the engraved mould or prepared ster- 
eotype mat. The raised or puffed-up 
parts of the prepared stereotype mat 
should be backed or built-up before 
casting. The electric vulcanizing plat- 
en is lowered, pressure is applied, and 
in five minutes the die or rubber cast 
is ready for mounting and printing. 

The “Popular Mechanics” magazine 
for March (1936) reports a simple 
method of making celluloid cuts from 
papier-mache mats. The moulded or 
otherwise prepared mat is first brushed 
over with sweet oil. Celluloid, dis- 
solved in acetone, is poured on 
the prepared mat. The resultant print- 
ing plate is trimmed and mounted, 
ready for printing. 


A MONG the many simple methods 
of hand illustrating a publication 
is one that is both simple and effective, 
the pressboard etching. Press board 
is a very hard varnished surface card- 
board upon which a fine line drawing 
may easily be incised. 

Ordinary printer’s ink is rubbed into 
the lines and polished off from the sur- 
face. The plate is then placed on damp 
charcoal paper and padded with felt 
or newspaper before it is run through 
an ordinary wash ringer. 

Plan your dummy to provide for a 
blank page wherever an etching is de- 
sired. When the publication has been 
printed, tip on (paste in) the hand pre- 
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Making Printing Plates For yee a es 
School Publications 


(Continued from Page 3) 


paper, padded with felt or newspaper 
and run through (between) the rubber 
rollers of a wash wringer. This meth- 
od allows the use of student-made 
printing plates in publications produced 


pared etchings on these blank pages. by the duplicator or mimeograph pro- 
Unmounted linoleum engravinge and cesses. 


ELEMENTARY DIVISION 


Convention Program 
& = * Ld * & * & * 
"Interpreting the School to the Public” 


The Keynote of the Elementary Division will be “Interpreting the 
School to the Community.” The Chairman of the program will be Miss 
Florence Mason, Abraham Lincoln School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

PROGRAM 


Friday, March 13, 2:30 P. M.—General Meeting— 

Greetings: By Joseph M. Murphy, Director, C. S. P. A. 

DeWitt D. Wise, Associate Editor, “The School Press Review.” 

Anna S. Hake, President, the New Jersey Elementary Press 
Association, and representatives of other elementary press 
associations. 

“Gathering the News of the School”—Speaker to be announced 
on final program. 

“Vitalizing the News Story by Means of Lead Sentences” or “Fea- 
turing the Right Element in the Lead.” (The what, why, where, 
etc., rather than when.) 

“Feature Story Sources and How to Use Them.” 

“The Editor Speaks.” 

“How to Conduct an Interview.” 

“The School Publication and the Community.” 

“The Place of Art in the School Paper’”—Genevieve Secord, Di- 
rector of Art, South Orange. 

“Stepping Stones to High School Publications Work’”—Robert 
Payne, Director of English, Jr. High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Advisers’ Business Meeting 
Friday, March 13, 4:30 P. M.—Raymond S. Michael, Junior High 
School No. 3, Trenton, N. J., Chairman. 

Reports of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

New Business. 

Saturday Morning, March 14, 10:00-11:30 A. M.—Elementary Clinics. 
Printed Newspapers—Grace Koerner, Seth Boyden School, Maple- 
wood, N. J. 

Mimeographed Newspapers—Mary Fisher, Gregory School, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Mimeographed Magazines—Florence Mason, Abraham Lincoln 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Round Table Discussion—Student members. 
Elementary Division Chairmen 


Publicity: Mrs. Harriet Soldano, P. S. 36, Bronx. 

Survey and Membership: Miss Alice Miraglia, Whittier School, Tea- 
neck, N. J. 

Convention Program: Miss Florence Mason, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Exhibit: Miss Sanderson. 

Handbook: Mr. Floyd Potter, Atlantic City, N. J. 
(The Handbook Committee has been divided into sub-committees 
for the printed weekly, mimeographed news and mimographed 
magazine as well as the printed magazine group under the chair- 
manship of Miss Harriet Soldano. The other members are Max 
Horowitz, P. S. 77, Bronx, N. Y., and E. J. Evansohn, P. S. 105, 
New York City.) 
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Another method of printing un- 
mounted printing plates is by use of a 
felt covered planer and wooden mallet. 
This method consists of laying the ink- 
ed block, face up, on a table or other 
solid surface and then placing the paper 
to be printed over the block. Care- 
fully place the felt covered planer up- 
on the paper covered design and apply 
pressure by tapping the planer sharply 
with the wooden mallet. 


W HEN using the multigraph meth- 
od of producing publications, un- 
mounted linoleum, rubber or celluloid 
printing plates may be used for illus- 
trating. When used with type, these 
printing plates can be brought to the 
proper height by putting sheets of 
paper under them. The clips used to 
hold the type in place can also be used 
to hold these printing plates in posi- 
tion. No difficulty will be experienced 
in making these printing plates conform 
to the curve of the printing drum. 
Shortly after the introduction of the 
chalk and mud-process methods of 
producing printing plates several gel- 
atine plate-making processes were intro- 
duced, principally to improve the 
moulding or casting of stereotypes and 
electrotypes. The first step in produc- 
ing a plate by any of these processes 
was the making of a perfectly sharp 
negative by means of photography. 
Two of these gelatine plate-making pro- 
cesses, the swelled gelatine process and 
the wash out process will be described 
in following paragraphs. The amateur 
photographer might well experiment 


with both. 


In the swelled gelatine process, a 
negative was first varnished and then 
sent to the gelatine room. Here gela- 
tine was dissolved and mixed with a 
sensatizing solution of bichromate of 
potash. This liquid was flowed on a 
plate glass, placed in a drying box and 
allowed to dry. When dry, it was 
placed in a printing frame next to the 
negative and exposed to light. On re- 
moving the negative, the picture was 
plainly seen on the gelatine. The ac- 
tion of light had changed the color of 
the exposed portions of the gelatine, 
besides rendering them insoluble. The 
parts protected from the action of the 
light by the opacity of the negative 
remained soluble and puffed up or 
swelled upon emersion in cold water. 
From this mould or relief a cast was 
made in a preparation of wax or plast- 
er for stereotyping in metal. Here is 
a method that with a little experimenta- 
tion should show some possibilities for 
development in the making of printing 
plates. 


1 i wash out (photo-electrotype) 
process differed little from the 
swelled gelatine plate making process 
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in the method used in preparing the 
gelatine. The photo negative was 
coated first with a rubber solution and 
then with plain collodion. The coated 
negative was immersed in a dish of 
acetic acid for about five minutes, when 
it was stripped from the glass and re- 
versed. Gelatine in solution with sensi- 
tizing agents was flowed onto the re- 
versed negative and allowed to “cook” 
for about forty-eight hours. 

The negative was exposed in the us- 
ual manner. When removed from the 
printing frame, the gelatine coated neg- 
ative plate was gently scrubbed in tepid 
water until a slight relief was obtained. 
The plate was then immersed in alcohol 
for a few seconds, dried, and coated 
with a preparation of lamp black and 
glycerine. Five minutes later the gela- 
tine plate was carefully rubbed dry and 
smooth with clean muslin. All of this 
process had to be done in a dark room 
under an orange light. 

The gelatine plate was then exposed 
to light for about twenty-five minutes. 
The lampblack protected the spaces be- 
tween the lines from the action of the 
light, so that these portions remained 
soluble. The gelatine was again scrub- 
bed until the proper relief was obtain- 
ed. The plate then had to be dried 
and laid away for about twelve hours 
when it had become hard and ready 
for electrotyping. One might try this 
plate making process and attempt the 
moulding in metal (lead) or rubber. 

Many methods are now being devel- 
oped for the production of economical 
non-metallic relief printing plates from 
photographic film. 

The old-swelled gelatine and wash- 
out gelatine plate-making methods in 
use some thirty or thirty-five years ago 
have recently been studied for their 
possibilities and adaptation to the pro- 
duction of more economical printing 
plates and has no doubt led to the in- 
vention of the Salinsplate, the Photo- 
tone process, the Kneeland process, the 
Printgraf process, the Cellographh pro- 
cess, and the Lerocut process. 

These newly developed processed 
printing plates will possibly bring to 
the school a simple method of making 
halftones from photographs. These 
processes plates simplify and cheapen 
the entire process of making cuts and 
are adaptable to school use without the 
addition of any expensive equipment. 


7 HE Salinsplate is a processed plate 
of celluloid, bakelite, etc., which 


with a camera, a printing frame, a high 
wattage light, hot water, and a drier is 
all that is necessary for the making of 


line cuts and halftones. The entire 
process of producing a cut requires 
about twenty-five minutes. These cuts 
cost about half the price of zinc en- 
gravings and may be made entirely in 


school. 

Just imagine any student reporter 
being sent after a story with his cam- 
era. Story and negative are turned in 
for publication. The negative is placed 
in a printing frame next to the Salins- 
plate and exposed to a strong electric 
light. The picture is registered on the 
Salinsplate in about five minutes. The 
plate is then removed from the frame. 
washed in warm water for five min- 
utes and dried, after which it is mount- 
ed and made ready for printing. 

Samples of 65, 85, and 130 screen 
Salinsplate cuts have been printed in 
Publisher’s Service, Chicago Daily 
Times, Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
and the Allentown Morning Call. 

All Salinsplates must at present be 
made by hand and orders will not and 
cannot be acepted until such time as 
machinery can be designed and install- 
ed for quantity production. 

Phototone is a newer, inexpensive 
method of producing halftone print- 
ing plates in which the printing surface 
is a celluloid-like material instead of 
the usual sheet copper or zinc. A half- 
tone screen negative is made in the 
usual way from the photo or drawing 
to make a print on a light-sensitive ma- 
terial which through a chemical treat- 
ment, brings the dots into relief. Eight 
minutes are required for producing a 
Phototone plate. Samples of the 
Phototone plates have been submitted 
and printed in the American Printer, a 
well known printing magazine. 


RINTGRAF is the name of a new 
process of making celluloid print- 
ing plates. In general, it consists of 
using a gelatino-bromid emulsion coat- 
ing on celluloid, from which relief 
printing plates can easily and quickly 
be made. 

Mr. A. C. Austin, in the August 
(1932) issue of the Photo-Engravers 
Bulletin, described a simple low-cost 
method of making halftone cuts from 
photographic film. 

As stated in his article, “negatives 
are made on Agfa Print-on films, in- 
tensified, trimmed, and handled like a 
wet plate. The positives, or cuts, are 
made on special celluloid film adapted 
to the purpose and chemically treated 
to ‘build-up’ the dots. For an average 
cut of twenty-four or thitry square in- 
ches, the material cost would not ex- 
ceed twenty-five cents.” 

Visitors at the Century of Progress 
Exposition at Chicago, IIl., had the 
privilege of viewing halftones and half- 
tone prints made by the Lerocut pro- 
cess. In the fall of 1935 (November, 
1935) the Popular Mechanics maga- 
zine first described the Lerocut process 
of making halftones from photograph- 
ic film (now known as the Ebolite Lero- 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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An Organized EDITORIAL Campaign 


By DAN GORMAN 


Associate Editor, ‘Piedmont Highlander,” Piedmont, California 


Y means of a coordinate action be- 
B tween departments in_ scientific 

research within its high school, 
and a detailed, specifled program, 
“The Piedmont Highlander,” Pied- 
mont, California, recently waged a vig- 
orous, far-reaching campaign against 
the common cold. 

An extensive crusade against this 
most prevalent, most devastating of all 
diseases, the series of articles definitely 
proved the influence which the high 
school newspaper may exert on_ its 
readers. Carried on over a period of a 
month, the program came to a climax 
in the issue of December 12, featuring 
a three column display on page one, 
in which was incorporated a stirring 
news feature article, a news editorial, 
and special editorials on the back page. 
Within a week following this date, 
teachers and local health authorities 
alike, reported a definite reduction in 
the number of colds cases. 


N conducting this campaign, “High- 

lander” staff members kept before 
them always three principles which they 
were desirous of fulfilling: first and by 
far the most important, to provide time- 
ly educational information for its read- 
ers; second, to motivate departmental 
activities; third, to give themselves a 
definite training in practical writing. 

Accordingly, they released their first 
article early in November, the begin- 
ning of the first of two annual cold 
seasons. Placed conspicuously over two 
columns on the first page, the news- 
story listed a report from the nurse’s 
department concerning the essentials in 
cold prevention. 


— this opening gun, science de- 


partments were primed for fur- 
ther articles of a conclusive, experi- 
mental nature; staff members began 
preparing their coming program of 
“made” news, and editorial comment 
was selected. 

Within several weeks, the results of 
this preparation were ready. From the 
biology laboratory came news of a start- 
ling nature uncovered by student re- 
search workers—that a single open, un- 
shielded cough or sneeze could en- 
danger 37 people with the probability 
of infection. Furthermore, the range 
of this menace was from six to nine 
feet. 

Incorporated within a report from 
the school nurse was the information 
that colds were fast becoming a menace 
within the local schools. More alarm- 
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Clippings from the “Piedmont Highlander” showing some of the articles pub- 
lished in its campaign; a group of biology students who prepared scientific material. 


ing than this, however, was the knowl- 
edge that the common cold, inconveni- 
ent but harmless as it might appear on 
the surface, was in reality the most 
dangerous of all human illnesses. It 
is, in fact, the report stated, the direct 





Scientists Wage Crusade 
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Delving in to the realm of microacopic organisms that are 
responsible for common colds are this group of embryo bivlo- 
rascnpe, the bivlogy students! gists. under Mr, Sanford Seigrist, instructor 
im the picture are, left to right, Hareld Eberhart, Victer Moit 
oret, Mr. Seigrist. Nancy Pfeifer, and Dorothy Dye. 





--And Serious Illness 


Spewing ugly, terrifying diseases, many of which account 
yearly for thousands of human lives, inte the air with each 
epen or unshielded cough or sneege, the commen cold was rec- 
| ently proved to be directly responsible for a majority of pre 

ventable itiinesses in America. 


/ Common Cold—A Menace 

Will Stadenty Curtall This Discane t 
EVEALED for the first time in the terri- 
ifying light of ita own menace by « recent 
biology report, is the common cold, the annual 
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cause of such serious diseases as pneu- 
monia, influenza, diphtheria, heart dis- 
ease, mastoiditis, and brain abcess. 
This was real news—actual results 
obtained from school departmental re- 
search, and a stirring message from the 





Nines 


medical office. 


N order to drive home firmly but 

convincingly the seriousness of the 
common cold to the reader and to 
force his compliance with the suggested 
methods of prevention, three editorials, 
each independent of the other, but all 
dealing with a similar subject, were run 
in the same issue. 


One, featured in ten-point bold type, 
two columns wide, and placed on the 
first page, pointed out the danger in an 
open or unshielded cough or sneeze. 
In a series of terrifying descriptions it 
revealed the horror of those diseases 
resulting from the common cold. This 
controversial type of editorial, its prin- 
cipal purpose was to present a view- 
point and to tell, in a forceful, convinc- 
ing style, the necessity for complying 
with it. 


ee occupying the lead po- 
sition in the editorial column, list- 
ed methods of treating colds. Classed 
as explanatory, its main purpose was 
to make more clear those essential 
matters mentioned in the main news 
article. 


For an exchange editorial, one deal- 
ing with the public attitude toward cold 
sufferers telling of the search for a 
cold vaccine, was selected, thus round- 
ing out the campaign program and 
completing coverage of ail possible 
phases provided by the subject matter. 


Within the main news article were 
listed the actual findings and reports. 
Written in a curt style, directly to the 
point, it not only presented a powerful 
argument based solely on fact, but pro- 
vided a comprehensive study of the 
situation, and a handy reference to the 
disease, as well. 


Beside this main news story was 
placed a two-column cut showing the 
principal student biologists who had 
engaged in the scientific investigation. 
The editorial occupied the space below 
this, and the whole was linked together 
by a three-column, two-line head in 36 
point italic type. 


But perhaps the greatest single factor 
of triumph in the entire program was 
the element of timeliness. Within a 
week preceding, and a month following 
the climax to the cold crusade, news- 
papers, magazines, and other publica- 
tions the nation over released articles 
of a similar nature—some merely short 
editorials; others, veritable multi-page 
essays of warning. But as accurately 
as could be determined, the “High- 
lander” was the first within its extensive 
territory, to play up this subject during 
the current season. It had not only 
“scooped” its community, but the 
neighboring cities as well. 
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How We Conduct Our 7 


By JERRY GREENBERG 


Subscription Drive 


Editor-in-Chief, “Gregory High Lights,” 


Gregory School, Trenton, N. J. 


ee of the most exciting things that 
happens in Gregory School during 
the month of September is our annual 
subscription drive for “Gregory High 
Lights.” It has been our custom for 
many years to aim for yearly subscrip- 
tions, rather than to sell single copies. 
In this way we can tell just how we 
stand financially and can use a better 
quality of paper if we can afford it. 

All the sixth grade boys trying for 
the position of business manager and 
the fifth grade boys trying for assistant 
business manager make speeches dur- 
ing assembly in the auditorium. They 
tell the other pupils the many good 
reasons why they should subscribe, they 
explain the different pages so that new 
pupils in Gregory will know something 
about our paper and in fact, they boost 
it in every way they can. 

After these speeches have been giv- 
en, each boy makes one trip a day 
through the entire building and the 
pupils give their subscription to the boy 
whose speech made the greatest appeal, 


Stickers Aid in 
Selling Advertisements 


Now that the season for Christmas 
shopping is at its highest, it is more 
important than ever that students of 
Piedmont High co-operate with “The 
Highland” in giving the various mer- 
chants who advertise the “Highlander 
Advertising Pays,” and “I Read the 
Piedmont Highlander” stickers. 

“The Highlander” each year 
through the medium of its advertising 
contributes a large sum to the student 
body fund, and by stimulating the mer- 
chants through this campaign, the stu- 
dents of the school will be directly 
benefiting themselves. 

“We would see more of these (the 
stickers) and I know other merchants 
would. It would no doubt, act as a 
silent salesman for Piedmont ‘High- 
lander’ advertising,” says one advertis- 
ing manager, whose firm has received 
several of the notices. 

From “The Piedmont Highlander,” pub- 
lished weekly by the Associated Students of 
High School under 


the direction of the classes in journalism 


Piedmont, California, 
and printed in the printing department. Mr. 
William R. Gantz is head of the journalism 
department and Mr. John D. Berger, of the 
printing department. 


and of course to the one they think will 
make the best business manager. They 
also try to get as many people outside 
the school as possible to subscribe. 

The boys collecting the most money 
are given the two positions. 

Another thing to arouse interest in 
the drive is the placing of snappy and 
attractive posters in the halls and class- 
rooms. These are made in the art 
classes and are placed there where they 
will catch every eye. 

There is great rivalry between the 
classes to see which can be 100 percent 
first. Every few days a report is made 
in the auditorium telling about the 
progress of the drive, which continues 
for about two weeks. 

By this time, a temporary staff has 
been chosen and they have begun work 
on the October issue. 


We consider the position of business 
manager a very important one, 
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Editorial Planning of an Annual 


By KATHERINE H. OBYE 
Adviser, “RHS Annual,” Rockford, Illinois, High School 


LANNING the editorial side of an 
P annual makes one think of Em- 

erson’s idea that making a man 
must start with his grandfather. The 
planning of next year’s book should 
surely start even before the one in 
making is off the press. 

As suggested by the preceding sen- 
tence in effective annual planning one 
of the first steps is the early choice of 
an editor and assistants. This should 
be done by all means in the spring be- 
fore the current book appears. Early 
choice makes the prospective editor 
very much interested in the appearance 
of the book and by conferences with 
the retiring editor can get many point- 
ers. All important workers on the staft 
who are graduating are asked to leave 
letters for the new editor, giving advice 
on how to do things differently another 
year or commenting on what was espe- 
cially effective in his work. The poten- 
tial staff may be suggested by teachers 
who know the abilities of certain stu- 
dents and by the students themselves 
who know each other’s talents. As the 
staff is open to all three classes in the 
high school, there are always a few 
survivors who know quite a bit about 
the routine of the work. 

Once the editor is selected he should 
look through many good annuals to 
become familiar with various problems 
and techniques. Copies of The Schol- 
astic Editor, School Press Review, and 
the Quill and Scroll magazine also will 
give him some orientation as to his 
job and its requirements. At first, very 
likely, he is in search of a theme—on 
which idea he must concentrate for 
some time to organize books with vari- 
ous editorial and art motifs. The theme 
he recommends finally should have 
very close connection with the life of 
his own school. It is well for him in 
planning his book to feature something 
which heretofore has been overlooked 
or de-emphasized. Before the adviser 
accepts any organization of a book she 
should demand always that the editor 
demonstrate satisfactorily that he is 
presenting to his readers some entirely 
new angle of his school. This often 
means the planning of many books and 
the rejection of nearly as many. 


S soon as we agree on a theme, 
then of course, engravers and 
printers must be consulted and bids 
called for. At the same time the pho- 
tography bids should be called for and 
all contracts given as soon as possible. 
Individual portraits for seniors and 
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juniors should be the first activity taken 
care of in the fall. A very definite 
numbering system with dates for sit- 
tings should be employed. We give 
out by units such as home-room with 
three minutes between sittings for one 
evening after school or a Saturday 
morning. Each student presents a stub 
to the photographer, when he has his 
sitting, a duplicate of which the staff 
has. Proofs numbered to correspond 
with the stubs are sent to the school to 
be delivered to the pupils. In this way 
we have an immediate check on who 
are having their pictures taken. Using 
the stubs and the record of the proofs 
the dummy panels can be arranged be- 
fore the glossy prints arrive. In Jan- 
uary the glossy prints are ready for 
pasting on the panel board. In many 
schools the panels of the classes make 
a very large portion of the book and 
with those out of the way the engraver 
is pleased to have so much of the book. 

We have found out that groups who 
know each other seem to enjoy going 
to the studios at the same time. There 
is one studio to which all seniors go 
and another to which juniors go. These 
studios are changed in two or three 
year periods in order that the business 
may be passed around. 

As soon as the taking of individual 
portraits is organized and functioning, 
something that is usually done by three 
seniors and three juniors in charge of 
their respective classes, other depart- 
ments of the book are organized one at 
a time; such as, faculty, athletics, clubs, 
classroom activities, and so on. 

Each group, which by the way, may 
include seniors, juniors, or sophomores, 
with the number of seniors in each 
group being in the majority. At the 
time of organization each group is giv- 
en a calendar of when pictures are to 
be in, when writeups are due, and how 
many words each is to contain. After 
organization each section is required 
to have one formal meeting a week and 
are subject to call at any time as they 
are needed. 


HERE are some schools where the 
different groups plan their section. 
That planning I think should be done 
by the editor who arranges different 
sections to agree with general theme. 
He also knows what can be done with 
layouts and how they all fit together. 
In this connection it should be ex- 
plained that the annual staff has one 
period of school time a day to work. 
The editorial staff spends about twenty- 


nine weeks on the book. A bulletin 
board in the corridor contains daily 
notices directing members about re- 
porting for special tasks assigned or 
assignments in connection with their 
own department. The associate editor 
is responsible for these notices. Roll is 
taken on their presence or failure to 
report. Three absences is enough to 
drop a mmber from the staff. 

In order that none of the work will 
be slighted and all sections in turn will 
have attention, daily conferences are 
held with editor, associate editor, and 
photography editor. At each of these 
conferences a section of the book is 
discussed with further plans to be car- 
ried out. At present 20 pages a day or 
so are being covered in our discussion. 
Notes are taken on our consultations, 
definite tasks are set to be worked out 
before the following day. This keeps 
everybody busy regularly and not spas- 
modically. 

The photgraphy editor has not been 
discussed yet. He is on the lookout at 
all times for possibilities for good pic- 
tures of school life. Also all section 
heads make appontments with him so 
that there is one person who is author- 
ity on time, place, and subject of all 
pictures taken. (This does not include 
individual portraits.) He keeps a cal- 
endar of all appointments which may 
be consulted at any time. At the time 
pictures are taken he makes identifica- 
tions which are of help later when the 
copy is being prepared for the dummy. 


__s of the printer’s dum- 
my is very important in order that 
it may be a time guide to the printer. 
Two girls make duplicates for every 
page in the book making exact layouts 
as they are to be arranged in the book, 
leaving space for the editorial matter. 
Copy pages are about twice the size of 
the page of the book. Each space for 
half tone is marked giving number 
marked on photograph for identifica- 
tion. Size of half tone is also marked 
on layout as a further guide to printer. 
Hence a cut might be marked thus No. 
86, 6x3. This is a very similar proce- 
dure as cuts are numbered the same 
as pages they fall on. Panels are num- 
bered A, B, C, for individual pictures— 
thus Panel 86A means top picture on 
panel, Panel 86B next, etc. 

With every order sent the engraver 
a sample layout and number system is 
indicated. In the case of class pictures 
the same system is used—Panel 86-1; 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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The Review’s 


SELECTED SHORT STORY 


HIS is 
of the 


Review” 


the second installment of “Sir Galahad” 
series of three stories which have appeared in “The 
during the present school year. 


and 


the last 


They were selected 


from a wide range of school magazines and represent not only types of 
current student writing but the judgment of youth’s severest critic, youth 
itself. Doubtless, this story and its predecessors, also represent what 
the readers of student publications want and consider to be to their 


liking. 


For the keen observer there is more to the policy of the editors of 
“The Review” for the past decade in publishing current student writing 
of all types with each issue than a mere reprint. This writing shows 
how a generation has responded to its teaching and what it will pass 


on to its successors. 


Sir Galahad 


(Continued from the February Issue) 


NTO the cold dawn next morning 

strode our hero, resplendent in a 
chauffeur’s made-over uniform set on 
a foundation of patent leather gaiters 
and crowned with a battered derby, 
his spirits buoyed by joyfui anticipa- 
tion far above consideration of his 
lowly attire. The courtyard was filled 
with somewhat inexpert riders clam- 
bering onto the competent, if sluggish, 
steeds which Mrs. Carwright had judi- 
ciously provided for the occasion. Sure 
enough, there in a corner, sitting with 
calm assurance astride one of the few 
first-rate hunters of the lot, was Anne, 
more radiant than ever without her 
disfiguring spectacles. Delightedly 
Theo realized that Mrs. Cartwright’s 
selection of such a mount argued that 
Anne must be a first-class rider and 
consequently would be able to appre- 
ciate his own prowess in that line. Now 
the worm would turn (he caught him- 
self just in time to prevent straining 
his back by suiting the action to the 
word). Now HE would gloat as he 
gave her a steady, sure lead over the 
country, well up in the first flight, while 
his rivals, defeated and disgraced, wal- 
lowed behind. Then she would see 
what a really fine fellow he was and 
what useless fops the others. Chest 
thrown out in anticipatory pride, he 
mounted his horse and followed Mrs. 
Cartwright’s beckoning finger to Anne’s 
side. 

“Here, my dear,” she was saying, 
“just follow this young man and you 
won’t get into any wire or anything.” 

“But who is—?” began Anne. Then, 
laughing at the futility of trying to 
catch Mrs. Cartwright’s flying form, 
she turned her short-sighted glance on 
Theophilus. “Thank you so much for 
taking all this trouble on my account,” 
she said. 


“A pleasure, I’m sure.” Theo smiled 
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abashedly as they moved off, follow- 
ing the others to the meet. 

‘They rode most of the way in silence. 
Once Theo humbly suggested that it 
was a fine morning for hunting, but 
he was repulsed with icy condescension 
as different from his over-warm recep- 
tion the evening before as a Frigidaire 
from a frying-pan. He attributed the 
change to an understandable nervous- 
ness and resolved not to disturb her 
with further comments. 


Almost immediately after they ar- 
rived at the meet, the hounds were 
thrown in and went screaming across 
a meadow towards a high post and 
rails. Exulting in the joy of the chase, 
Theophilus swept into their wake. Not 
till he landed on the far side of the 
first fence did he remember his fair 
charge. Then he turned in the saddle 
just in time to see her graceful leap 
and perfect landing. His opinion was 
justified. She was a superb rider. 


The next half hour was perfect bliss 


for our hero. Without a check the 
hounds swept through the valley on a 
screaming scent. Mrs. Cartwright had 
given him a magnificent horse, which 
was performing at its best, jumping 
everything before it with never a false 
move or clumsy stride. After every 
fence Theo would look back at Anne’s 
eager, smiling face and think how 
much she must be impressed with the 
fine lead he was giving her. 


Then the hounds dashed into a small 
clump of trees, under which grew a 
matted mass of impenetrable under- 
brush, and most of the field swung 
sharp right down an old lane to avoid 
the obstacle. Theo, however, noticed 
several of the younger member swing- 
ing to the left, probably, he thought, to 
get a little extra jumping. Pointing to 
show Anne where he was going, he 
turned the left-hand corner after them, 
popped over a little panel, across a 
stream and into a sort of bridle path 


through the center of the woods. Then, 
as he came around a sharp bend, he 
was faced with one of the biggest 
fences he had ever seen. It was too 
late to pull up; his horce was almost 
on top of it. With a mighty heave he 
lurched over, rattling the solid top 
rail but not breaking it. 

As Theo drew up to catch his breath 
and congraulate himself, he heard the 
hoofbeats of Anne, forgotten in his 
excitement, right behind him. If he 
yelled at her now, he would only dis- 
turb her horse; she would have to take 
a chance just as he had. Her mount 
swung round the bend, slipped a little 
on the wet leaves, and tried to take off. 
Thrown from his balance by the foot- 
ing, he got in too close, hooked his 
knees under that sturdy rail, and 
turned over in a complete somersault. 
Anne was hurled to the ground before 
Theo’s horrified eyes, almost at his 
horse’s feet. In a moment he had dis- 
mounted and was helping her up. 

“Oooh,” she murmured, giving him 
a grateful, if somewhat myopic look. 
“I’m so glad you’re here. I don’t know 
what I should have done without you.” 

In embarrassed silence Theo helped 
her onto his horse and started to walk 
slowly along beside her. No one else 
had been foolhardy enough to try the 
path, and they were completely alone. 
Into our hero’s mind came a vision of 
himself as Sir Galahad, escorting 
Anne, a maiden in distress, to his cas- 
tle (which masqueraded in real life 
as Mrs. Cartwright’s home). Silently 
they ambled along, Anne too shaken 
by her fall to make trivial conversa- 
tion, Theo wrapt in eager contempla- 
tion of the end of his dream and what 
always happened “ever after.” 

When at last they had reached the 
house and he had helped her off, Anne 
walked to the door; then, fumbling in 
her pocket, as if stirred by deep emo- 
tion, she turned back. Theo’s heart al- 
most stopped. Did it mean?—could 
it mean? 

Anne took her hand from her pocket 
and held it for a moment poised above 
Theo’s. Then she dropped a crisp bill 
into his waiting palm. 

“Thank you, my man,” she said. 


Alone 


Alone—without, the insects hold their 
chirping, whispering festivals in 
the gloom. 

Alone—within, the sound of voices 
blending, glasses clinking, tinkling 
in the glare. 

Alone—about me, all the fancied shad- 
ows, goblins, ghouls, and witches, 
speaking in a thousand different 
words and tones and pitches— 

But I do not partake—I am alone. 

—-Eugenia Shelley. 
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ERE the “Angelus” 

of East High 
School, Denver, Colo- 
rado, has used a unique 


layout for its snapshots 


by having its art depart- 
ment imitate old family 
albums, This was in keep- 
ing with its theme which 
concerned the “75th An- 
niversary of Education in 
Denver.” This _ well- 
planned book was under 
the supervision of Mr. 
Oscar Marinofft who 
turned over the sponsor- 
ship, after fourteen years 
as the adviser, to Mr. 
Seerley Reid. 





ANNUAL ASSETS... 


[In every issue of “The Review”, 
you will find a column of this nature 
devoted to what the annuais of these 
United States are doing.—Editor. ] 
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N “The Chain,” Lane High, Char- 

lottesville, Virginia, the advisers, 

Miss Sylvia Horwitz and Miss 
Gladys Schuder, and the editor-in- 
chief, Hazel Ellington, devised a novel 
scheme for the division pages of their 
annual. 

Their theme on _ the _ bookplate, 
“There is no frigate like a book to bear 
us lands away,” was carried throughout 
the book by means of division plates 
each of which was the title of a book 
with a mounted photograph (see en- 
gtaving) of some appropriate school 
activity. For the administration, the 
title of “Seats of the Mighty” by Sir 
Gilbert Parker, was used; for the fac- 
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tell the story in a dignified manner for 
a high school annual which, after all, 
is too big an investment for such copy 
as the prophecy and will. 

he Me 


“Traditions” was the theme of “The 
Galleon,” Balboa High School, San 
Francisco, California. Miss Jenness L. 
Hudson, the adviser, states in a letter, 
“We thought this theme appropriate 
because our school is young and we are 
trying to build traditions.” 

Some other innovations that Miss 
Hudson writes about follow: 


“We have condensed the opening 
section into one double spread in order 
to save expense and to use these pages 
for other material. We have incorpora- 
ted snapshots in one section at the be- 
ginning of the book to increase the 
student interest in our ‘Galleon.’ 

“Individual sports pictures have been 


eliminated. One page is now devoted 
to action pictures of outstanding sports 
personalities and occasions. 

“All art work in our book is entirely 
the work and thought of the students 
in the Book Illustration class, which 
co-operates with our ‘Galleon’ class in 
yearbook work. 


“Our school views have been placed 
opposite division pages except the in- 
terior views which appear in the open- 
ing section. 


“Our ‘Galleon’ has again been a 
financial success due to our method of 
selling the books on the installment 
plan, to our advertisers, and to our 
ten-cent fees which we collect from 
persons in sports and organization pic- 
tures. We do not collect from Honor 
Society individuals. 


“This term we had over six hundred 
dollars in advertisements—we find no 
trouble at all in securing ads from our 
advertisers—in fact, many of them 
write us to come to them.” 


Announcing .... 


Series of Convention Meetings Comprising a 


COMPLETE COURSE on the YEAR BOOK 


In connection with the new Division of Yearbooks and Annuals 

which will conduct its second contest this year (deadline, July 1, 1936— 

ratings announced, October 1, 1936) a series of meetings to be con- 

ducted by experienced Yearbook Advisers and Publishers, will be held 

during the annual Convention of the C.S.P.A. Following is a list of 

the talks and topics in the proposed symposium. This is an opportunity 

for editors to secure a complete course in yearbook writing, editing, 

A Division Page Illustration make-up, and publishing just as they are about to approach the most 
critical part of their work. Speakers will be announced in the final 
ulty, “They Also Serve” by Alexander 
J. Cody; for the seniors, “Little Man, 
What Now?” by Hans Faliada; for the 
juniors, “Great Expectations” by 
Charles Dickens; for the sophomores, 
“So Big” by Edna Ferber; for fresh- 
men, “Innocents Abroad” by Mark 
Twain; for athletics, “Men of Iron” by 


Howard Pyle; for organizations, “This . ' aa 
Little World” by Florence Olmstead; Thursday, March 12, 3:30-4:30 P. M.—Annuals Clinic—Be sure to 


, cae bd es ing your previous issue, entry form and critique form. 
for activities, “Whirligigs’ by O bring your p Y q 


Henry; for features, “Footlights and 
Spotlights” by Otis Skinner; and for 
advertisements, “Advertising Man” by 
Ernest Elmo Calkins. 

Miss Horwitz writes, “To take the 
place of the sterotyped prophecy and 
will, we have used action pictures show- 
ing activities of the seniors.” Pictures 


program. Changes may occur in the arrangement of meetings but the 
following is substantially the outline as it now stands. 


Meetings follow the general program of the CONVENTION. 


Thursday, March 12, 2:30 P. M.—‘Planning the Annual and Organ- 
izing the Staff.” 


Friday, March 13, 2:30-3:30 P. M.—‘“Photography and Engraving as 
Related to the Annual.” 


Friday, March 13, 3:30-4:30 P. M.—“Printing and Binding the Annual.” 


Saturday, March 14, 10:00 A. M—‘“Common Faults of Most Annuals 
and How They Can Be Eliminated.” Bring copies of your Annual. 
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The National AMATEUR Press Association 


By RALPH W. BABCOCK, JR. 


President of the Association 


MATEUR journalism existed in 

America as early as 1812, accord- 

ing to no less an authority than 
former United States Solicitor General 
and Congressman James M. Beck, a 
student of the history of amateur jour- 
nalism and himself publisher of a small 
paper in his youth. On October 17 of 
that year a Philadelphia lad of fifteen, 
Thomas G. Cundie, commenced pub- 
lication of a four-page 51x82 weekly 
printed periodical entitled “The Juven- 
ile Portfolio,” which appeared regularly 
for four years. Its contents, written in 
the turgid Johnsonian style of that 
day, consisted of essays and poetry 
similar to the famous “Spectator” and 
“Rambler” papers so frequently studied 
by high school and college students 
of the present. 

There are other early printed ama- 
teur papers, among them six issues of 
a “Spectator” by sixteen-year-old Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne (the famous au- 
thor) in 1820, and quite a few written- 
by-hand or manuscript papers. Tradi- 
tion has it that one such was issued in 
1804, by John Howard Payne, author 
of “Home, Sweet Home,” but for over 
fifty years Cundie has been acclaimed 
as America’s first amateur journalist. 

The number of known amateur pa- 
pers steadily increases toward the Civil 
War period, but it was not until several 
years after the war that any great 
strides were made in popularizing ama- 
teur journalism as a hobby, and an 
interesting and worthwhile adjunct to 
formal schooling. In the late ’60’s sev- 
eral small popular-priced printing 
presses made their appearance on the 
market, making it possible for boys all 
over the country to issue papers. Soon 
after, some of the then prominent mag- 
azines, among them “St. Nicholas,” 
and Frank Leslie’s and Oliver Optic’s 
publications, helped to popularize the 
hobby by featuring columns devoted 
to it. Within a few years the number 
of regular publications being issued 
grew from two and three dozen to 
twelve and thirteen hundred a year. 


F  ner-smeay-inietongpen of amateur jour- 
nalists began to spring up about 
the country on a national as well as 
local and state-wide basis, most of them 
to exist a few years and then quietly 
die out when their supporters turned 
from school and hobbies to the more 
serious realities of earning a living. 
Of the many organizations formed at 
the time, the only one to survive was 
the National Amateur Press Associa- 
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The Smell of Ink... 
Draws Tkem All 


Lest we forget that there are others 
who like writing and editing, the feel 
of type and the smell of ink, and all 
that pertains to the publishing of a 
paper as well as those who are con- 
nected with schools, we present this 
story of the National Amateur Press 
Association. Its membership is com- 
posed of youngsters and oldsters and 
they get as much fun out of their 
hobby as those of us who issue the 
publications of schools. They don’t 
have contests but they do have a con- 
vention. Their president came to us 
some months ago, drawn, we pre- 
sume, by our mutual interests, and we 
asked him to prepare this story. He 
may not be the president now but he 
bore the title then so we shall refer 
to him as the chief executive of an 
old and honorable organization. 


* 


tion, formed at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial on July 4, 1876. 

It is rather astonishing to find that 
this Association, with no permanent 
officers or headquarters, and with a 
constantly changing membership, which 
has probably never exceeded five hun- 
dred, that in spite of such handicaps 
this Association has continued active 
for nearly sixty years, until it is now 
the oldest and, outside of the Scholas- 
tic Press Associations, the foremost or- 
ganization of its kind in the world. 
Also interesting to note is the fact that 
amateur journalism is primarily an 
American institution, for it has never 
attained elsewhere, even in the British 
dominion, anything like the popularity 
and importance it enjoys in this land 
of free speech and an uncensored press. 


ODAY one finds in the National 
Amateur Press Association an or- 
ganization made up mainly of young 
people of high school and college age, 
although the membership is recruited 
from all walks of life, from all creeds, 
from all ages—barriers which dissolve 
and are forgotten in the pursuit of a 
common hobby. For that is what ama- 
teur journalism is to most of its de- 
votees: a hobby or pastime in which 
one spends his spare time writing, edit- 
ing, printing, or publishing, for the 
enjoyment and experience he receives 
in so doing. 
Though there have been occasional 


newspapers, most of the afhliated pub- 
lications are of the magazine or literary 
type. Members say what they like— 
with no fear of libel suits, for this is 
unofficially known as “the freest press 
in the world.” It is not, as might be 
expected, however, a hotbed of militant 
yadicals. Few, if any, of the publishers 
are answerable to subscribers, adver- 
tisers, stockholders, or absentee pub- 
lishers. The publishing expenses are 
usually borne by the editor-publisher 
alone, and he prints what he is of a 
mind to, when he feels like it—be it 
“occasionally,” “spasmodically,” year- 
ly, quarterly, monthly, or even daily— 
and in whatever form he desires, rang- 
ing from postage-stamp size, “thumb- 
nail,” to 11x14 inch broadside. The 
circulation consists chiefly of gratis 
copies sent to fellow members. Pub- 
lishers send copies of their papers to 
a central mailing bureau and packets 
of those on hand are sent out each 
month to members. 


RITERS receive no remuneration 
for their manuscripts save per- 
haps two or three extra copies of the 
publications containing their brain- 
children. They vie with one another 
for a mythical crown of oak leaves— 
the right to affix the title poet-, essay-, 
story- (etc.) laureate after their names. 
Of course, no member is ostracized for 
accepting pay from a professional pub- 
lication for his (or her, for this by no 
means a stag hobby) articles. Some 
authors, indeed, contribute indiscrim- 
inately to the professional as well as to 
the amateur press. A few amateurs 
later “graduate” to the pro press and 
pass out of the active amateur picture 
—but they seldom forget the Associa- 
tion that was their informal “school.” 
The National Amateur Press Asso- 
ciation is an admirable training school 
for tyro writers. The facilities for im- 
provement are all there—impartial 
criticism from a bureau of critics com- 
posed of a group of talented older 
members, and a medium for publishing 
one’s efforts provided by the many 
papers of the Association. There is no 
compulsion; the results are entirely de- 
pendent upon the initiative of the mem- 
ber. The Association provides many 
glowing examples to substantiate the 
old axiom, “You get out of a thing 
only as much as you put in.” The tal- 
ents of the amateur printers vary just 
as widely as those of the writers, rang- 
ing from the awkward product of the 
juvenile novice, to the beautiful work 
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of the artist-printer which can scarcely 
be reckoned in terms of doilars. 


MONG tthe incalculable benefits 
which the Association provides the 
members for their dollar-a-year dues 
are the lasting friendships. Most ama- 
teurs see each other’s names in print, 
correspond, and become fast friends 
long before they ever meet each other 
—or any other member. 
Amateur journalistic romances and 





SPECIAL 
RATES 


DELEGATES 


you attending the 
Columbia Convention 
we extend an invita- 
tion to enjoy the con- 
veniences of this hotel 

SPECIAL rates— 


. $2.50 
rsons .... 3.90 

n 200m. suile 5.00 

Pe 6.00 
INCLUDING YOUR 
pasaeraet— SERVED 
YOUR ROOM. 


person 


Many discriminating 
Columbians already 
make this their regular 
home and only a few 
rooms are now avail- 
able. Write IMMEDIATELY 

ervations at 


WHITEHALL 


BROADWAY 
AT 100th ST. 


wne-like hotel a short walk 


campus. 


mr small blocks from an ex- 
subway stop 5 minutes, 
cents to Times Square). 


— Every room outside — light, 
airy, delightfully furnished — 
privat bath with tub and 
shower 


—A popular, low-priced restau- 
rant serving superlative food. 


matrimonial alliances are far from un- 
common. There are many instances of 
second generation amateurs, and in a 
few cases, the third generation is now 
beginning activity, carrying on the pub- 
lication begun by a grandparent. A 
notable example of the latter is Prin- 
cess Tatiana Wiasemsky, who recently 
re-published the “Will-o’-the-Wisp,” 
which was started by her grandfather, 
H. Gordon Selfridge (owner of Lon- 
don’s greatest department store), when 
he was an eleven-year-old Jackson, 
Michigan, lad. 

Local clubs in cities or states where 
there are a number of members provide 
a minor outlet for the spirits of the 
socially inclined, but the major social 
function, the event which amateurs live 
and work the other fifty-one weeks of 
the year to attend, is the annual con- 
vention, held for three days (one of 
which is usually “the glorious Fourth”) 
in July. At this time the new recruits 
of the year are elected to membership, 
officers for the ensuing year are elec- 


ted, laureate titles are awarded, an an- 
nual banquet is held, and other busi- 
ness and social events take place. Any- 
thing may happen at these conclaves. 
In 1878, the young men enjoyed a 
lusty pillow fight on the top floor of 
Chicago’s Palmer House. In 1933, half 
a dozen youths descended upon swanky 
Hotel New Yorker, set up a print shop 
in their suite with equipment brought 
from their homes (ten to ninety miles 
distant), and handset and hand printed 
a daily, four page, 6x9 inch convention 
newspaper. 


HE 1935 convention was held July 

4, 5, and 6 at the Hotel Oakland, 
Oakland, California. All Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association members 
in the region of a Convention are cord- 
ially invited to attend. Others who are 
interested in the National Amateur 
Press Association may secure further 
information by writing ‘the president, 
Ralph W. Babcock, Jr., 58 Maple Dr., 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


‘Planning of an Annual 
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Panel 86-2, etc., for every picture. This 
method saves confusion and locates a 
picture immediately as to where it goes. 
The photography editor keeps in his 
file a card which stands for every page. 
On it is inforamtion which tells size 
of cut, the number to be used and the 
date the photograph is sent to the en- 
graver. As the cards are completed 
they are put in the back of his file 
and he can report in an instant how 
much copy has been sent to engraver. 
He is also responsible for all identifica- 
tions of people in pictures. These must 
be inserted in his dummy for reference 
when the printer’s dummy is being 
made up. The staff spends three 
months putting printer’s copy in the 
dummy. A goal of so many pages per 
week is set up and that is done even i 
long hours and Saturday are required. 


Sending engraver’s copy regularly 
and early is a very important matter in 
the planning of a successful annual. 
Just as fast as any one picture or unit 
of pictures or part of a unit is ready 
it should be sent to the engraver. For 
instance, as I am writing this article the 
staff is preparing to send four views, 
five pages of athletic copy, six pages of 
features, five pages of classroom scenes 
and fifteen club pictures. After the 
first of the year, January, we specify 
that so many pages of engraver’s copy 
must be ready each week. By doing this 
we find that the engraver is never 
rushed by us and we do not find our- 
selves in a jam. It is quite essential 


that all engraving copy be complete 
two weeks before editorial copy is due 


YPISTS are very important in 

the construction of a book. There 
should be as many as one can lay 
hands on, ready to make lists, write 
out notices, write out editorial copy as 
it comes in to make it easier for the 
editor to handle eventually. The prize 
typists should be reserved to put edi- 
torial copy in dummy. These typists 
must know the book almost as well as 
the editor and should take great pride 
in their copy as it ought to be as nearly 
perfect as possible. While these typists 
are putting in the week’s copy in the 
dummy, the editor and associates 
should be lining up everything for the 
next week in order that the typists will 
not have to wait for anything. 

This may sound as an afterthought 
but I think it is quite essential; namely, 
going through every page of the dum- 
my with the printer selecting the size 
of type and noting very carefully for 
every different type the number of 
words for writeups and identifications 
—this much extra work and worry on 
the part of the editor and assistants. 
This year a table has been made show- 
ing for each division of the book how 
many words are allowed for identifica- 
tions and writeups. Thus Athletics: 
page writeups, 190 words; 10 pt. reg.; 
identifications 12 words, 6 pt. lead. 
Each change of layout is recorded on 
this chart available to all sub editors 
and writers. 
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Naturally the question comes up: 
How much time is devoted to the pro- 
iect of getting out an annual. One 
hour per day is used during the school 
session. This hour is allowed the ad- 
viser for that purpose. Usually the 
editor, associate and photography edi- 
tor find two hours a day of their time 
necessary. There are times when work 
must be done after school. Toward the 
deadline for the book going to press 
Saturday mornings have to be used. 


HERE is no magic about produc- 
ing an annual whose editorial con- 
tent is planned—systematic work from 


Making Printing Plates For 


day to day with few if any lapses. The 
book must always be thought of as a 
unit made up of many facts which have 
to be worked on with definite goals to 
be observed within definite time limits 
set at intervals during a_ period of 
thirty weeks instead of a concentration 
in the last few weeks before the due 
date. Last year my editor was mark- 
ing time for ten days before the print- 
er’s deadline. 

Steady and planned work are two 
essentials which are absolutely neces- 
sary. The work must be reduced first 
to routine and then there will be occa- 
sional intervals for inspiration. 


School Publications 


(Continued from Page 8) 


cut Process.) 

For schools not wishing to invest in 
a complete Lerocut set ($275.00) the 
Ebolite Corporation will supply half- 
tones from their Chicago plant (1018 
South Wabash Avenue). A cut, nine 
square inches or less may be purchased 
for $1.75, plus postage; for each addi- 
tional square inch add 5 cents. 

The many recently introduced pro- 
cesses of making printing plates from 
photographically coated celluloid are 
at present interesting those to whom 
the expense of the regulation photo- 
engraving process is prohibitive. These 
processes, while similar in many re- 
spects differ in the methods of sensi- 
tizing and developing the chemically 
treated celluloid or other non-metallic 
material used. 


CHOOL publications should be an 

expression of student ability, not an 
example of the commercial printer’s 
and engraver’s art. There should be 
more student composed, illustrated, 
and printed publications. Whatever 
the size, let the school publication be 
100 percent student work. 


What have been your experiences 
with any of the printing plate making 
processes described here? You are in- 
vited to contribute your plate making 
information and experiences, also sam- 
ples of your work to “The School Press 
Review.” For more detailed informa- 
tion concerning any of the described 
processes you are invited to communi- 
cate with Adolph J. Schabel, Schuyler 
High School, Albany, N. Y. Kindly 
enclose a stamped, self-addresses en- 
velope with the request. 

Listed below are the names and ad- 
dresses of firms where the materials 


referred to in this article may be se- 
cured. 
Linoleum Blocks and Supplies: 

P. Peiffer, 6 Columbia Street, 
New Jersey. 

The Linoleum Block Printing Supply 
Company, 1227 Bidwell Avenue, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

J. L. Hammet Co., 380 Jelliff Ave., New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

C. F. Bingler Sons, Inc., 498 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 

National Craft Supply Co., 94 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Chalk-Plates and Supplies: 
Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Makure Printing Plate Process (Watch for 
announcements). 
Redimat Sales Co., 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Screen Impressed Mats (for making cuts): 
Crawford Park, South High School, 
Youngstwon, Ohio. 


Newark, 


1024 Park 


Prepared Sterotying Ink (or powder) for 
making mats: 
The Nu Mat Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Makure Printing Plate Process (Watch for 

announcements). 
Redimat Sales Co., 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
E. L. Lawson, Box 183, Kingman, Kan. 
Mat-Ink Co., Euclid, Ohio. 


Casting Equipment and Supplies: 
Stereotype Equipment Co., 3630-32 Lin- 
coln Ave., Chicago, III. 
Norlander Machine Co., 463 S. First St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Vulcanizing Presses and Supplies: 
The Barton Mfg. Co., (Electric—Dry 
Heat), 173 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


157 West 18th St., 


Making Printing Plates: 

R. H. Smith Mfg. Co. (Gas, Gasoline, 
Kerosene, Electric—Steam Box and Dry 
Heat types), 367 Worthington Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Union Stamp Works, 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Eagle Stamp Works, 18 South Sth Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

Adams Stamp Co., 412 North 6th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

J. F. W. Dorman Co., 527 N. Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Oil Resisting Gum Rubber for Moulding 
(Plate Making) Process: 
All manufacturers listed above under the 
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heading “Vulcanizing Presses and Sup- 
plies.” 

Any Rubber Tire Manufacturer. 
Republic Engraving and Designing Co., 
718 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rubberprint Equipment Corp, 200 Varick 

Street, New York, N. Y. 


Rubber Printing Plate Ink and Cleaners: 
Triangle Ink and Color Co., Inc., 26-30 
Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Non-Metallic (Celluloid, Bakelite, Photo- 
graphic Film, etc.) Printing Plates: 
Howard D. Salins, (Salinsplate), 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
The Phototone Process Co., Los Angeles, 
California. 
A. C. Austin, 812 E. Glenoaks Blvd., Glen- 
dale, California. 
Cellograph Process Corp, 451 Montgom- 
ery St., San Francisco, California. 
Ebolite Corp., 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Reflex Copying Device (Making Drawing 
Easy) : 

Federal Stamping & Engineering Corp., 
(Graphoscope, Jectoscope) Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

The Reflectograph Corp., (Reflectograph 
and Sketch-Quick) 1501 Broadway), 


New York, N. Y. 


Convention Speakers 
Being Assembled 


(Continued from Page 1) 


all questions delegates may care to ask 
about the typography of their publica- 
tions. 


That brings to mind again the main 
feature of the Convention. It is broken 
up into small units—sectional meetings 
—where the speaker is told to present 
his topic in twenty-five minutes and to 
answer questions for the rest of the 
fifty-minute period. It has all the ad- 
vantages of the largest convention of 
its kind in the world and yet is run on 
a plan that permits the same informal 
freedom as if each speaker were visit- 
ing a school and talking to the staff of 
the publication. 





SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES TO THE 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS CONVENTION 


ALSO STUDENTS 


HOTEL REGENT 


(Fireproof) 


BROADWAY AT 104th STREET 


Reservations Now Being Received for Summer 


School Students New York 


WITHIN EASY WALKING DISTANCE OF 
European and American Plan Columbia University 
17 Floors of Sunshine 
All Outside Rooms 


All Outside Rooms SPECIAL LOW RATES TO DELEGATES 
One, Two, and Three Room Suites 
Ky ¢ All With Private Baths 
INgs rown. ean 


Reservations Now Being Received For Delegates 
And Summer School Students 


At Attractive Price Concessions 


Management, F. H. RIESNER CO., Inc. 


Newly Furnished 


Right on the Campus 
420 WEST il6th STREET 
New York City 


The Public Be Pleased” 


Between NEW YORK and BOSTON 
30 Day Round Trip $6.00 
One Way $4.00 


Between NEW YORK and PROVIDENCE 
30 Day Round Trip $4.50 
One Way $3.50 
SPECIAL WEEK END EXCURSIONS 
New York to Boston and return $4.75 
New York to Providence and return $3.50 


(Tickets good leaving on Friday or Saturday, returning on Sunday or Monday) 
OUTSIDE Staterooms with Running Water, accommodating one or two persons, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $4 


ORCHESTRA and DANCING 
Steamers Sail from Pier 11, N. R., New York City (Foot Liberty Street, Every Night at 6:00 P. M.) 


Write or Telephone: 
Passenger Dept., Pier 11, N. R. 
New York City 

Telephone: BArclay 7-1800 


Colonial Steamship Line 


Pier 11, N. R., New York, N. Y. 





